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The Hukbalahap Today 


Communists now control the Huk movement and frankly seek to follow in 
Mao Tse-tung's footsteps. Can military force alone solve the problem? 


BY RUSSELL H. FIFIELD 


HE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT in the Philippines, com- 

‘monly called the Hukbalahap, has not been suc- 
cessfully checked, is spreading in the Islands, and is now 
in its most dangerous stage of political development. 
The Philippine Constabulary has failed to defeat the 
armed revolt of the dissidents and the Philippine Army 
is not proving very successful in the task of pacifica- 
tion. At the same time the efforts of Presidents Manuel 
Roxas and Elpidio Quirino to attract peasants away 
from the Huks by a policy of agrarian reform have not 
succeeded. The problem of the Hukbalahap is rapidly 
becoming a matter of deep concern to all friends of the 
Philippines. 

Although the Hukbalahap movement originated in 
the longstanding agrarian unrest of central Luzon, the 
leadership has now been completely captured by the 
Communists, the goal is at last openly stated as the 
overthrow of the Philippine government by armed 
force, and the Huks are now an integral part of the 
general Communist effort in Asia. Hukbalahap propa- 
ganda in 1950 definitely indicates the present nature 
of the dissidents. The proclamation of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
on May Day, 1950, asserted that “the peoples’ basic 
problems of food, land, freedom and peace can no 
longer be solved except through the armed overthrow 
of the rule of the imperialists and the feudal landlords, 
and their puppets,” and referred to the Hukbalahap as 
the “People’s Liberation Army” that would accomplish 
this “armed overthrow.” It also boasted of “the rapid 
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economic rehabilitation of the Soviet Union and the 
European New Democracies, the victory of New De- 
mocracy in China under Communist leadership, and 
the possession by the Soviet Union of both the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs.” 

The Hukbalahap has taken advantage of two gen- 
eral kinds of social unrest in the Philippines. The first 
is non-political, arising from lawlessness intensified by 
the Japanese occupation and by the presence of large 
quantities of arms in the country after the war. The 
other stems from the struggle of the peasants for re- 
form, particularly in central Luzon. Here the Huks are 
capitalizing on an economic and social situation de- 
scribed by one Filipino writer as a “social cancer.” 
Severe population pressure in some areas, backward 
agricultural techniques, and unsound landlord-tenant 
relations contribute to this tragic development. Despite 
the underpopulation of the Philippines and the presence 
of vast areas of virgin land, a large percentage of the 
Filipinos have a very low standard of living. 

The Philippine government has made some efforts to 
allay peasant discontent, although many gaps may be 
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found in the legislation and the administration of the 
program has not been very efficient. Before the war 
President Manuel Quezon, the former barefoot boy of 
Baler, pushed a “Social Justice” program stressing 
agrarian and labor legislation, President Manuel Roxas, 
first chief executive of the Republic, placed on the 
statute books the “70-30 Crop-Sharing Law” stipulating 
that only 30 percent of the rice crop should be given 
to the landlord and 70 percent should be kept by the 
tenant providing the latter furnished the farm imple- 
ments and work animals and financed the planting and 
harvesting. In 1948 Elpidio Quirino created the Presi- 
dent’s Action Committee on Social Amelioration to 
facilitate public welfare work. 


Lack of Confidence in Government 

Lack of confidence in the government’s intentions has 
existed both before and after the recent war. The promi- 
nent prewar Socialist leader in central Luzon, Pedro 
Abad Santos, did not believe that the Quezon pro- 
gram would solve the peasant ills and his influence 
seemed to limit the appreciation of the peasants for the 
efforts of the Commonwealth President. Santos asserted 
that the peasants must continue to struggle as no 
capitalist government could give them what they 
deserved. Luis Taruc, the present Huk chief, and a 
Communist, takes a similar though more violent at- 
titude toward the reforms of Roxas and Quirino. Re- 
garding the 70-30 crop division law, he cynically 
states: “A peasant who thinks he is going to get 70 per 
cent in the central plains has another guess coming. 
The overseer comes from the landlord and tells the 
peasant it really would be much better to keep the 
50-50 provision. While he talks, MP’s and civilian 
guards are out shooting birds and making a lot of 
noise in his fields, If he does not see the light im- 
mediately the overseer comes the next time with a 
soldier who asks: ‘What you have not signed yet? 
You must be a radical. We may have to bring you 
down to town for investigation as a Huk.’ Naturally 
he signs then, and on a 50-50 basis.” Although Taruc 
in his propaganda to the peasants has taken an extreme 
position, considerable evidence indicates that the 70-30 
crop division law has not been well administered. The 
report of the Bell Economic Survey Mission called for 
fundamental land reforms. 

The evolution of the Hukbalahap movement reflects 
at least three stages of political development. The 
Hukbalahap officially came into being on March 29, 
1942, as a People’s Anti-Japanese Army. The term 
“Hukbalahap” is an abbreviation of the name of the 
organization in Tagalog. At the beginning the Huks 
stressed two activities—resistance against the Japanese 
and their Filipino puppets, and social and economic re- 
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form. The Huks did excellent work during the Japanese 
occupation in sabotaging the enemy war effort in 
central Luzon. Nevertheless, they failed to cooperate 
with other guerrilla units and maintained a distinctly 
separate organization. Agrarian reform was zealously 
pushed but the exigencies of war prevented the fulfil- 
ment of many objectives. During this period, from the 
organization of the Hukbalahap to liberation from the 
Japanese, the Huk movement could not be characterized 
as Communist, although the Party participated in it 
and certain Communist overtones were evident. The 
leadership of the Hukbalahap at this time consisted 
primarily of Socialists and other peasant leaders of the 
prewar era. 

The second stage of political development lasted from 
liberation to the general election of November 1949. 
During this period the possibility existed that the 
Hukbalahap under the leadership of Luis Taruc might 
operate within the constitutional framework of the 
Commonwealth and later the Republic. Under the 
presidencies of Roxas and Quirino fighting did cease 
for a while, limited agreements were concluded, and 
efforts were made to secure the surrender of Huk arms. 
But neither the leaders at Malacanan nor the dissidents 
in the hills trusted each other sufficiently to restore 
real peace to central Luzon. At the termination of one 
phase of the negotiations, in August 1946, President 
Roxas wrote bitterly to Luis Taruc: “You do not be- 
lieve in democracy; you believe in military force. . . .” 
And Taruc at times expressed similar sentiments about 
Roxas, 

The broad demands of the dissidents during this 
period indicate the maia differences between the Huks 
and the government. In February 1947, the Hukbalahap 
terms included enforcement of the Bill of Rights, 
retention of firearms in the hands of the people, dismis- 
sal of charges against the Huks as well as against the mili- 
tary police and civilian guards, the end of all private 
armies, seating of the Democratic Alliance Congress- 
men, replacement of Fascist-minded officials in muni- 
cipal and provincial governments, and genuine im- 
plementation of a real land reform program. 


Turning-Point for the Huks 


The general election of November 1949, resulting in 
the victory of President Elpidio Quirino, marked a de- 
finite turning-point in the Hukbalahap movement. Luis 
Taruc, even if he previously was willing to work 
through democratic processes, apparently came to the. 
final conclusion that the Hukbalahap could not gain 
power through constitutional means. Still more serious 
was the fact that two Communist leaders, Mariano P. 
Balgos and Guillermo Capadocia, vice presidents of the 
Congress of Labor Organizations, fled to the hills and 
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acquired a strong, if not dominant, role in the Huk- 
balahap movement. The Huks became publicly and com- 
pletely aligned with the Communist Party; their name 
has been changed to People’s Liberation Army (or the 
Tagalog abbreviation, HMB); and their goal is the 
establishment of a Communist Philippines by armed 
force. The testimony of Mariano Balgos before the 
Committee on Un-Filipino Activities of the Philippine 
Congress in December 1948 leaves no doubt of his 
viewpoint on the establishment of a “people’s democ- 
racy” in the Islands. 

Furthermore, the principal economic objectives of 
the Huks in 1946 and in 1950 definitely reflect a 
stronger Communist influence in the latter period. In 
1946 the Huks called for real independence for the 
Philippines “unsullied and unadulterated” by economic 
ties such as the Bell Act, a more equitable crop division 
between landlord and tenant, government purchase of 
large landed estates and their sale to bona fide tenants, 
effective agricultural loan agencies to aid small farmers, 
a fairer system of taxation based on ability to pay, the 
use of modern agricultural implements provided by 
government-financed tractor stations, organization of 
cooperatives, creation of home sites where the peasants 
could erect homes, construction of agricultural experi- 
mental stations in suitable locations, and adoption of 
the collective system of farming. 


"New Democracy" Forecast 


By March 1950 the Huks were asserting that “very 
soon a new form of society, the so-called ‘New De- 
mocracy,’ will be established in our country, a society 
which will remove the control over political, economic, 
and cultural power from the hands of American Im- 
perialists, Feudal Landlords, Bourgeois Compradors, 
and the Liberal Party, and place it in the hands of all 
Progressive classes and strata—the Filipino Peasantry, 
Proletariat, Intelligentsia, and National Bourgeoisie.” 
The ideas of Mariano Balgos, now a dominant figure in 
the dissident politbureau, indicate the present Huk 
viewpoint on the creation of a “New Democracy.” 
Balgos stated in 1948 that the Communist Manifesto of 
1848 is an authoritative source of his viewpoints. He 
believes, to use his own words, in “the world outlook 
of dialectical materialism,” the “materialist interpreta- 
tion of history,” and the continuation of the “class 
struggle” against “imperialist-feudal exploitation and 
oppression,” until the masses “establish a People’s De- 
mocracy.” Balgos’ idea of an interim People’s Democ- 
racy is similar to that of Mao Tse-tung, but both 
Communist leaders look forward to the eventual estab- 
lishment of genuine Communism in their countries. 

In the years since liberation, however, the Hukbala- 
hap has not hesitated to indicate its preference in na- 
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tional elections. During the Sergio Osmena regime re- 
lations between the government and the Huks were 
fairly good. In July 1945 the latter played a key role 
in the formation of the Democratic Alliance that sup- 
ported President Osmena against Manuel Roxas in 
the election of April 1946. As the Huks were not able 
to get along with either President Roxas or his suc- 
cessor, Elpidio Quirino, the dissidents generally backed 
José Laurel against Quirino in the general election of 
November 1949. Again the favorite candidate of the 
Huks was not elected. At the present time the dis- 
sidents are taking the position that honest elections 
cannot occur in the Philippines. This view, in fact, is 
shared by a large number of people in the archipelago. 

The emergence of the Communist Party to a strategic 
position in Philippine politics is not unlike developments 
in a number of other southeast Asia states. The Philip- 
pine Communist Party was formally organized on No- 
vember 7, 1930; the Supreme Court outlawed it in 
1932; after a period of underground activities and a 
subsequent reorganization and pledge to uphold the 
Constitution, the Party emerged in 1938; the Com- 
munists again went underground during the Japanese 
occupation, but after the war the Party continued to 
enjoy a legal existence. 


Communist Leadership 

Luis Taruc, the commander-in-chief of the Huk 
armed forces, joined the Party around 1939 although he 
did not admit the fact until much later. Born in San 
Luis, Pampanga; he understands the feelings of the 
Filipino peasants and derives much of his strength from 
these people. Only thirty-six years old, Taruc has a quict 
personality but is a dynamic speaker before a public 
gathering. Although he is opportunistic in his actions 
he may be sincere in his beliefs. Taruc has always had 
a passion for the underprivileged; his own legal educa- 
tion was not completed for lack of funds and he even 
once complained that his marks in an economics 
course were lower than those of some of his classmates 
because he had to work after school. Luis Taruc is 
probably the most nationalistic of the present Hukbal- 
ahap leaders despite his belief in Communism. 

Mariano P. Balgos and Guillermo Capadocia are the 
other most important members of the Hukbalahap 
politbureau. Balgos was trained in Moscow, was one of 
the founders of the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines, and may be the Philippine representative in 
what amounts to the Asiatic Cominform. Capadocia 
comes from the island of Panay in the Visayas, has 
played an important part in organized labor, and is 
especially active in Communist propaganda work. 
Balgos and Capadocia represent beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the true Moscow party line. The increased 


power of these two men in Hukbalahap activities since 
last November has worked to the advantage of the 
world Communist movement. Reports are frequent that 
Taruc on the one hand and Balgos and Capadocia on 
the other do not agree on many matters, but Taruc 
is very careful to deny these statements. 


Sources of Support 


The present and potential support of the Huk lead- 
ers is important in understanding developments in 
the Philippines. At present their support comes largely 
from the peasants both in and outside the National 
Peasants’ Union, but certain other groups might swing 
over to the dissidents under favorable conditions. These 
groups in particular are organized labor, college stu- 
dents, and the Chinese in the Philippines. The Com- 
munists apparently have some influence over the largest 
labor federation, the Congress of Labor Organizations, 
and maybe over two others in the Islands. Deplorable 
conditions along the Manila waterfront, for instance, 
offer fertile ground for the spread of Communism. 
Father Walter B. Hogan of Ateneo, a prominent labor 
authority, has urged either a substantial increase in the 
wages of the workers or a decrease in the prices of 
goods needed for a living. Nevertheless, the Communist 
movement in the Philippines, as in China, has been 
based on the land and not on labor. 

The students in the leading institutions of the country 
are still not attracted to the Hukbalahap. Luis Taruc 
may be a knight in shining armor to some but outrages 
such as the ambush and murder of Mrs. Aurora Quezon, 
for which the Huks were believed to be responsible, 
have not been forgotten. Although many stiidents are 
thoroughly disgusted with their present government, 
Communism is not yet the alternative. Student reaction 
in the Philippines is in marked contrast to that once 
noticed in China, where thousands of students became 
openly sympathetic to Communism long before the 
arrival of the troops of Mao Tse-tung. 

The number of registered Chinese aliens in the 
Philippines is officially set at 135,099 but the total 
number of Chinese residing in the Islands is probably 
much higher. The government of the Republic still 
recognizes the Chiang Kai-shek regime despite the 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung by other Far Eastern 
states. The Chinese Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines was founded around 1930 but its strength in the 
Islands is probably not more than 7,000 members. 
Reports have circulated that the mainland followers of 
Mao Tse-tung will substantially aid the Huks in their 
campaigns against the government after Formosa be- 
comes a part of the People’s Republic of China. Even 
now it is quite possible that a small number of main- 
land Chinese Communists have been smuggled into the 
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Philippines. Some of the Chinese in the provinces have 
definitely been forced to contribute to the dissident 
movement. 

The well-to-do Chinese in the Islands are at present 
opposed to the Chinese Communists, but the fall of 
Formosa to Mao Tse-tung would leave them without 
a country. As the Chinese play an important role 
in the economy of the Philippines, the defection of a 
substantial portion of the Chinese to Communism 
would be a serious blow to the government in Manila. 


Huklandia 


In turning from sources of support to regions of 
strength, one finds that the key areas of Huklandia 
are in the provinces of Pampanga, Tarlac, Nueva 
Ecija, and Bulacan in central Luzon. This region is 
heavily populated and represents the rice basket of the 
Philippines. Here the many problems relating to ten- 
ancy have been the gravest; for instance, more than 
90 percent of the province of Pampanga has been 
owned by only 10 percent of the population. Both the 
Spanish and the Americans have had to deal with 
peasant unrest in this area, Furthermore, central Luzon 
has a number of geographical features that serve as 
hide-outs for the Huks—the wilderness of Mount Arayat ° 
and the depths of the Candaba swamps. 

The Hukbalahap penetration into other areas has 
been noticeable, especially in the last three years. In 
1948 such provinces as Laguna, Quezon, Bataan, Rizal, 
Zambales, and Pangasinan in Luzon were definitely 
affected by dissident activities. In 1950 the Huks had 
infiltrated into the Cagayan valley in northern Luzon, 
south of Formosa, and were extremely active in the 
province of Iloilo in Panay. Hukbalahap agents are 
now operating in other Visayan islands and are begin- 
ning to turn to Mindanao. 

The Huk migration to the Cagayan valley in the 
spring and summer of 1950 was a development of con- 
siderable interest. The advantages of the area are many: 
a good food supply from the large yield of crops, ideal 
places for hide-outs from the government forces, poor 
communications between the different barrios, and the 
sympathy of many hacienda laborers. At the same time 
the relative prosperity of the people and the existence 
of small landed proprietors are not advantageous to 
the cause of the Huks. 

By far the most critical area in which the Hukbalahap 
operates outside Luzon is the province of Iloilo on the 
island of Panay. Especially since the beginning of 
1950 has the situation been critical in this important 
part of the Visayas. Iloilo is the biggest rice granary of 
the central Philippines but the rice industry is not well 


1 Cf. Victor Purcell, “Overseas Chinese and the People’s 
Republic,” Far Eastern Survey, October 25, 1950. 
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developed in terms of modern agricultural techniques. 
The province does not have unopened areas to exploit; 
there are no big dollar-producing industries. Some four 
Hukbalahap squadrons are reported to be operating 
in Iloilo and the dissident propaganda is widespread in 
the province. The problems of law and order are in- 
creasing with kidnappings, robberies, and murders be- 
coming serious. 


A State Within a State 


Inside Huklandia the Huks maintain in many respects 
a state within a state. They collect taxes called “dues,” 
conscript men into the army, have their own courts, 
perform marriages and grant divorces, and hold their 
own “elections.” The national government forces have 
found buildings labeled “party school,” “mess hall,” 
“courthouse,” “hospital,” “military academy,” and “au- 
ditorium.” The existence of “Stalin universities” has 
long been known to government authorities and a 
number of these schools have been destroyed. Here 
the principles of Marxism are taught by Huk leaders to 
their followers. 

The Hukbalahap propaganda is very extensive, writ- 
ten in Tagalog, Visayan, and English. The propaganda 
indicates the close ideological companionship among 
the Communists in southeast Asia, especially in the 
Philippines, Vietnam, and Malaya. The evidence seems 
to show that an Asiatic Cominform operates from 
Peking. The Soviet-sponsored Asian conference of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in Peking in No- 
vember 1949 probably established or strengthened what- 
ever machinery was necessary. Hukbalahap propaganda, 
moreover, reflects the Communist party line through- 
out the world. The Pyongyang radio has been con- 
stantly quoted for news about the Korean war. Huk 
propaganda vehemently opposes the American bases 
in the Philippines, the Bell Act, and the parity clause in 
the constitution. The propaganda asserts that the Com- 
munist struggle in the Philippines is against the Amer- 
ican “imperialists” and their Manila “puppets.” The 
inevitability of war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has been stressed for some time. 

The armed forces of the Hukbalahap at present 
probably do not number more than 10,000 men. These 
men are fighting for a number of reasons, Some are 
genuine Communists, working for a People’s Republic ; 
others are just criminals, seeking a refuge from the law; 
some are wartime guerrillas incensed over the back 
pay issue;* still others are men who are dissatisfied 


2 The back pay issue arose from the fatt that the United 
States has given back pay only to recognized guerrillas dur- 
ing the last war. Many Filipino “guerrillas” believe that they 
were cheated of their just compensation by not being recog- 
nized. 
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with their economic plight or with Philippine politics. 
A few Chinese and Americans are reported to be with 
the Hukbalahap. 

The Huk military intelligence is excellent wherever 
the dissidents operate. Taruc has eluded the government 
forces for years but journalists can often make contact 
with him. The command divisions of the Huks are re- 
gional, field, battalion, and squadron. The squadron, 
consisting of about 200 men, has been the nucleus of 
the military activity, although at times much smaller 
numbers are used. The Huk warriors use aliases includ- 
ing such good American names as “James Cagney” 
and “Dick Tracy.” Their military supplies consist of 
captured Japanese weapons, American arms left during 
the liberation, and some American material captured 
or bought since the Japanese surrender. Little, if any, 
material aid has come w the Huks from outside the 
Islands up to the present time. The military methods 
of the Hukbalahap consist of well-known guerrilla 
tactics: an attack is made here today and in another 
place tomorrow. Sometimes weeks pass with no serious 
bloodshed ; then a wave of attacks occurs. Many of the 
dissidents easily melt into the landscape and become 
peaceful citizens. The Huks are reluctant to face the 
government forces with their planes, tanks, and artil- 
lery in open, frontal combat. 


Mopping-Up" Unsuccessful 

Until April 1, 1950 the military responsibility for the 
defeat of the dissidents was placed upon the Philippine 
Constabulary, which was recreated after the war but 
never attained its prewar degree of efficiency. The 
PCs were not able to cope with the Huks partly be- 
cause some politicians in Manila interfered in the 
pacification program and partly because many peasants 
looked upon the PCs as a greater menace than the 
dissidents. On April 1, 1950, President Quirino ordered 
the integration of the armed forces of the Philippines 
and eventually placed the operational control of all 
PCs in the Islands under the Army. 

The Philippine Army proceeded to throw a security 
curtain around operations. Fewer claims of “annihila- 
tion of the remnants” of the Huks, of “crushed resist- 
ance,” and of “mopping up operations” were made. The 
information and propaganda section of the Army sought 
to educate the peasants on the exact nature of the 
Huks. The Army has tried to set a good example in 
behavior and to win the confidence of the barrio people. 
Some success was registered for a while, especially in 
south Luzon, where travel became possible at night, 
crops were again cultivated, and life seemed to be ap- 
proaching a normal state. However, the raids which 
occurred in the last week of August 1950, in which 
nine population centers in central Luzon were attacked 
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and over 150 people killed, indicated that the Philip- 
pine Army had not yet pacified the country. 

In view of the overwhelming military superiority of 
the government forces in both numbers and materiel, 
the question arises of why the Huks are able to hold 
out. The answer is not easily found although a number 
of reasons may be advanced. Fundamental is the fact 
that the barrio people of Luzon and Iloilo are apathetic 
to the efforts of the government forces to pacify these 
areas. This apathy comes from the general lack of 
confidence among many Filipinos in the present gov- 
ernment at Malacanan. As already noted, the Philip- 
pine Army has made some progress in winning the 
sympathy of the barrio people but the tide has by no 
means yet turned. 

In addition, the complex issues relating to land reform 
remain a sore point with the peasants; the government 
maintains that it has squarely met the land problem 
but a large number of Filipinos assert that the laws on 
the statute books are filled with loopholes and are not 
effectively executed. The economic and political con- 
ditions that exist in many parts of the Philippines cer- 
tainly offer fertile ground for Communism. 


"Within the Next Two Years" 


On the fighting fronts the Hukbalahap troops suc- 
ceed in eluding the government forces. The Huks main- 
tain that the morale of their enemies is poor, that the 
government does not employ successful guerrilla meth- 
ods, and that Manila politics dominates the military 
effort. Undoubtedly the Communist advances in Asia 
have encouraged the Huk military leaders. In fact, 
Luis Taruc is very confident about the future: On July 
2, 1950, he asserted that the Huks themselves had no 
time-table but that “events happening here internally 
and in the outside world” will determine such a time- 
table. He went on to state that the “best leaders could 
not develop or hasten a revolution. . . . However, we 
expect this to happen within the next two years, from 
our own analysis and the movement of the American 
imperialists.” 

It would be premature, however, to predict the 
rise of a People’s Republic in the Philippines. The 
government in Manila still has the upper hand and 
the United States has a vital interest in the welfare of 
its former possession. As the Huk leaders are now de- 
termined to overthrow the government of the Philip- 
pines by armed force, effective military measures will 
have to be taken. At the same time the genuine imple- 
mentation of an agrarian reform program would cut 
the peasant support of the Communists from under 
them. The restoration of the faith of the barrio people 
in the government and in its civilian and military of- 
ficials is essential. 


ILO Meetings in Indonesia 


HE CITY OF BANDUNG, in western Java, was recently 
the site for meetings of two committees of the 
International Labor Organization: the Committee on 
Work on Plantations (December 4-16, 1950), and the 
Asian Advisory Committee (December 18-20). The 
decision to hold these meetings in Asia was merely an 
extension of the principle, recognized earlier at the ILO 
Asian Regional Conference in New Delhi in 1947, that 
the [LO must intervene actively in Asian problems. 
Indonesia is the newest member of the ILO, and it 
is significant that this country should be chosen as the 
place of meeting in preference to others in Asia. The 
choice may be attributed largely to Indonesia’s new 
importance among the non-Communist countries of Asia, 
to the widespread plantation problem in Indonesia, and 
to the Indonesian government’s capacity to assure the 
security of the delegates. Even now, security conditions 
through most of Indonesia are hazardous, and when 
the delegates toured the surrounding countryside they 
were accompanied by sizable military contingents. The 
willingness of the Indonesian government to undertake 
the responsibility, and the confidence of the ILO in 
accepting the invitation, proved to be entirely justified. 


Sessions Amicable 


With the exceptions to be noted below, the committee 
sessions themselves were conducted in an amicable at- 
mosphere. The delegations, in accordance with stand- 
ard ILO procedure, were for the most part tripartite, 
representing government, employers, and labor. Labor 
issues predominated, i.e. those between employers and 
workers. Since the most articulate protagonists were the 
Indians and the Pakistanis, the debates often resolved 
themselves into long exchanges between the Indian 
workers’ delegates and the Indian employers’ representa- 
tives. Only once, on the question of greater Asian 
representation in ILO organs, did racial implications 
intrude. At this point all the Asian delegates, workers 
and employers alike, combined to press for “more 
equitable and adequate” representation; they encount- 
ered some resistance from the British and Australian 
government represeniatives. The French government 
representative, however, strongly supported the Asian 
position. The controversy may well have stemmed from 
slighted nationalism rather than from any racial antag- 
onisms. 

The generally amicable spirit was especially evident 
in the Plantations Committee. The hottest debates oc- 
curred in the private meetings between the workers’ 
and employers’ groups, where their respective positions 
were hammered out. There were also several Com- 
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munist workers who tried to frustrate the committee’s 
progress toward a substantial improvement in planta- 
tion standards. But the employers’ group proved re- 
markably hospitable to ideas advanced by the workers. 
This may be explained by essentially political considera- 
tions. Employers in the newly independent countries 
probably have to toe the line if they are to avoid of- 
fending national sensitivities or inviting the use of new 
governmental powers such as the power of expropria- 
tion. The pressure of Communism in Asia has probably 
stimulated recognition of the need for quick evidence 
that Asian living standards will advance. More cynical 
observers suggested, however, that the employers were 
amenable because they were in hostile territory in Ban- 
dung, so to speak, and would have received enormous 
adverse publicity had they blatantly opposed progres- 
sive measures. These observers went on to predict that 
employer opposition might become manifest when the 
committee’s recommendations came before the ILO 
Governing Body, meeting in Geneva, far removed from 
the Asian press. 


Plantation Problems 


The meeting of the Plantations Committee marked 
the beginning of ILO activity in that particular field. 
Plantations are not peculiar to the Far East, of course, 
but plantation economies predominate in southeast 


Asia, and their low wages and human exploitation 
provide a fertile ground for Communist agitation and 
organization. The results of the session included resolu- 
tions on the recruitment of labor; regulation of employ- 
ment (especially contracts); hours of work, holidays, 
etc.; regulation of wages; housing; supply of food, 
clothing, etc., and nutritional standards; education and 
training; health and social security; unionization and 
collective bargaining; and labor inspection. Most sig- 
nificant, perhaps, were the clauses encouraging planta- 
tion workers to “organize themselves into free, inde- 
pendent and democratically-controlled trade unions” 
and to engage in free collective bargaining, and the 
clause urging that plantation workers be assured of 
employment or pay for 24 days out of every month. 
Nearly all the delegates expressed satisfaction with the 
results of the session. It should be noted, however, that 
the committee has no independent authority; its recom- 
mendations require implementation by the central or- 
gans of the ILO—the Governing Body, the Conference, 
and the International Labor Office—for example, 
through the preparation of international conventions 
to be ratified by member governments. 

The Asian Advisory Committee dealt with more 
general problems, such as the ILO’s role in technical as- 
sistance to Asian countries. Among other things, the 
committee put pressure on the International Labor Of- 
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fice to help it overcome the obstacles now hindering the 
establishment of more ILO field offices in Asia. 


Communist Opposition 

The nature of the world in which the ILO must 
operate in southern Asia was brought home to the 
delegates by two events. The most powerful Indonesian 
labor force, the Communist SOBSI, refused to partici- 
pate in the meeting of the Plantations Committee and 
denounced the ILO as a capitalist-imperialist tool. 
Later, toward the end of the session, a member of the 
Ceylonese workers’ delegation vituperatively condemned 
the ILO because of alleged domination by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the non- 
Communist world’s answer to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Non-Communist workers could afford 
to ignore or bitterly repudiate his denunciations, but 
only positive measures can reply effectively to his an- 
nounced aim of nationalizing plantations. His objective, 
he said, was “not crumbs from the tables of the planta- 
tion owners but the plantations themselves.” Planta- 
tion workers must, be “free,” not merely “fat.” Respon- 
sible trade unionists cannot now claim that they have 
succeeded even in fattening their membership. The 
average wage for all Indonesian laborers is, roughly, 
something less than $.40 a day; for Malayan workers, 
about $.60; and for laborers in Thailand, about $.70.' 
Promises of a better life through nationalization or 
whatever means may enjoy popularity at the moment 
cannot fail to have a wide appeal. 

The Plantations Committee made,a beginning toward 
creating higher internativnal standards for plantation 
labor. Even under the best of conditions, however, the 
ILO process is a lengthy one, and its success depends 
ultimately on the ability of organized labor to win the 
adoption and application of ILO standards on a na- 
tional basis. The nucleus of a respectable trade union 
movement exists in Malaya, and non-Communist union 
groupings are slowly being created in Indonesia. Be- 
sides militant leadership and a sound approach to trade 
union objectives, such groups will require solid organiza- 
tion and the capacity to defeat the Communist tactic of 
intimidation. The ICFTU and the ILO can help 
from the top, but the real impetus—slow to appear thus 
far—must come from the workers themselves and their 
selected leaders. LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


Mr. Finkelstein is a Research Associate on the International 
Secretariat of the IPR. He is now studying in Indonesia 
under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 


1 These average wage figures, converted from the local 
currencies at going rates of exchange, should be taken simply 
as educated guesses. There is no accurate standard of com- 
parison; for example, wages often include amenities such as 
housing or rice allotments. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THE AUS- 
TRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. By L. F. Crisp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1949. 344 pp. $5.00. 


The purpose of this book is to explain the structure of 
Australia’s national government and _ its political parties. 
Students should welcome this addition to the small but 
growing shelf of able studies of Australasian nations, Well 
written, sensibly organized, it is suitable as a text or as col- 
lateral reading. This reviewer found a flavor of the excellent 
style and sense which marks the works of Mr. H. V. Evatt 
and Mr. G. V. Portus. 

The contents include an analysis of the founding of the 
Australian Commonwealth, chapters on the electorate, the 
parties, and the Australian Parliament. Other chapter topics 
include the cabinet, the Governor-General, bureaucracy and 
administration, and the High Court. Local and state govern- 
ment are touched on only as they affect federal government. 

Australia’s government is discussed, not as an ingenious 
new mechanism, but as an adaptation of British parliamentary 
democracy and Canadian and American influences, modified 
by environment, egalitarianism, and experimentation. The 
result—one is told—is a good government but not a sovereign 
parliament such as that of the United Kingdom. The author 
contends that because of the federal system, Australia, like 
Canada, has found the powers of her national parliament to 
be inadequate when faced with the sudden challenges which 
mark the temper of our times. 

The chapter on the Labor Party is stimulating. It examines 
the competing forces of socialist ideology and political ex- 
pediency, and throws light on the role of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Communist Party. The author advances the 
theory that while the non-labor parties stress their anti-labor 
character and underline their missions as defenders of private 
property, they aic furced to ransom private property by 
paying Danegeld in the form of social services. 

Functional shortcomings are noted particularly in the 
Senate and in the operation of the committee system in the 
House of Representatives. American influences are discussed 
and sometimes commended, but the author feels that the 
adoption by the High Court of the American system of 
judicial review had an enervating effect on federal legislation. 

Perhaps too little attention is given to the significance of 
the foundation of Australia and its special physical environ- 
ment. For these factors compelled early adoption of somewhat 
collectivistic methods expressed both in the rule of the 
early governors of the penal colonies and in the economic 
class of great squatters. Again, the influx of politically articu- 
late gold-seekers in the 1850s deserves mention even in a 
study of modern Australian government. 

Colgate University CHARLES 8, BLACKTON 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
Volume XI, 1949. Edited by Raymond Dennett and 
Robert K. Turner. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
published for the World Peace Foundation, 1950. 728 pp. 
$6.00. 
This valuable reference series continues its broad coverage 
of diplomacy, foreign aid, trade, and regional arrangements. 
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PAKISTAN: THE HEART OF ASIA. Speeches by Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, during a visit to 
the United States and Canada, May-June 1950. With an 
appendix by Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 151 pp. $3.00. 


Besides the speeches by the Prime Minister himself, this 
volume includes the greetings and introductory remarks of 
President Truman, Canadian Prime Minister St. Laurent, and 
outstanding government and university officials. 


INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER. A Collection of Speeches, 
1946-1949. By Jawaharlal Nehru. New York: John Day, 
1950. 403 pp. $3.00. 


This collection is arranged topically to record the Prime 
Minister’s important statements on Indian independence, the 
life of Gandhi, and the problems of communalism, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, education, industry, the Commonwealth, and 
foreign policy. A miscellaneous section indicates the breadth 
of Nehru’s interests by such items as a discussion of “The 
Tune for the National Anthem.” 


NEW HORIZONS IN THE EAST. The Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in South and South- 
east Asia. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office (dis- 
tributed by the British Information Services, New York), 
1950. 40 pp., paper. 

A popularized account, with photographs and charts, of 
the aims, approach, and financial aspects of the Colombo Plan. 


ASIA: MANUAL GEOGRAFICO. First volume, A through 
H. By Gustavo Fochler-Hauke. Tucuman, Argentina: In- 
stituto de Estudios Geograficos, Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman, 1950. 178 pp., paper. 

This Spanish-language reference work outlines the physical 
and economic geography of the entire Asian continent, in- 
cluding the Near East. After a general introduction, i* is 
arranged alphabetically by country; each country section is 
broken down into paragraphs on climate, vegetation, mor- 
phology, population, economic geography, communications, etc., 
concluding with a brief bibliography of American and 
European works on that country. 
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